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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Cynthia Gordon. 


Died, at her residence on the Corn Planter 
Reservation, Warren Co., Pa., Third Month 7th, 
1898, Cynthia Gordon, in the sixty-second year 
of her age ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. She was born near 
Oldtown on the Allegheny Reservation, and was 
the daughter of Joseph and Nancy Pierce, the 
\atter of the Onondaga tribe, of which she was 
also a member. In early life she attended for 
some years the school at Tunesassa, maintained 
by Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 
the benefit of the Indian children, where she be- 
came well acquainted with the elements of school 
learning and qualified to teach her own people, 
and at different times afterwards taught the 
public school near her home. 

After her marriage with William Gordon, a 
Seneca Indian, and great grandson of the chief 
Cornplanter, her home was on the tract above 
mentioned, about twelve miles from Tunesassa. 
For many years she had been a religiously- 
minded woman, and after the death of her hus- 
band, felt increasingly convinced of the princi- 
ples professed by Friends, and desirous of be- 
coming more closely united to them, and she 
was upon her request admitted into membership 
in 1882. 

Her humble, consistent conduct gained the es- 
teem of those with whom she mingled, and she at 
times rendered valuable service in acting as in- 
terpreter to Friends in religious meetings, ete., 
and was in the practice of holding a meeting for 

ivine worship in her own home, in which she 
was sometimes joined by one or more of her In- 
dian neighbors. 

To a friend who visited her, shortly after the 
death of her husband, she gave an interesting 
account of some of the particulars of her life, 
of which he preserved a memorandum, from 
which the following is taken : 

“When she was a girl she went to school at 
Tunesassa, and while mingling with the Friends 
at that place, she was often struck with their 


manner and conversation, not only their use of 


the plain language, “thee ” and “thou” to a 
single individual, but they appeared so guarded 
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in, their expressions, not giving way to the levity 
common among her own people and other white 
people whom she had known, and it seemed to 
her, their lives were regulated by something to 
which she was a stranger. When she left school 
she joined the Presbyterians, but she found 
among these professing Christians a seeming 
liberty in conversation and daily life, which 
she had noticed the Friends did not take. This 
made her very unhappy, and she often visited 
Tunesassa, in order that she might have the 
company of Friends. 

“Some time after joining the Presbyterians her 
mind became uneasy on the subject of baptism 
and the (so-called) Lord’s supper, and when par- 
taking of the bread and wine, she did not ex- 
perience that spiritual blessing that she had 
been led to expect would follow from it. Up to 
this time she knew nothing of the doctrine of 
Friends on these subjects, and she lived in this 
way for a long time without opening her mind 
to anyone. 

“It appears that a woman Friend from Phila- 
delphia who had been visiting among the In- 
dians had given a copy of Isaac Penington’s 
works to a cousin of Cynthia’s. Cynthia one 
day paid a visit to her, and in the course of con- 
versation, told her how her mind was troubled 
on the subject of the“ ordinances.” Her cousin 
mentioned the book, said she had read it care- 
fully, and that it was the truth. Cynthia bor- 
rowed the book and read it through, and said 
she, “I saw it was the truth.” She now became 
fully convinced of the doctrines of Friends on 
these points, as well as others, but she said she 
thought as her people were all Presbyterians, 
she could also be one, and still believe in the 
doctrines of the Quakers. She tried this for 
some time, but at last it became clear to her 
that she must make application for membership 
in a Society whose principles her heart owned 
as the truth. 

“She paid a visit to Tunesassa and opened 
her feelings to a Friend there, and in course of 
time she was admitted into membership with 
Friends, and in her simple but comfortable 
home, surrounded by people who have but little 
if any sympathy with her religious belief, this 
poor Indian woman lives out every day the life 
of a consistent Friend, and on meeting days, 
she and her son, and an orphan boy who lives 
with them sit down in silence to “ wait upon the 
Lord,” and she said that she sometimes had evi- 
dence that He was pleased to meet with them. 

“She told me that there were many occur- 
rences in her life, wherein her Heavenly Father 
had mercifully helped her. Some of which she 
related to me. 

“ Some years ago while she was a Presbyterian, 
it was the practice of the Indians to have pic- 
nics and dances on the reservation ; this grieved 
her very much, especially as her husband would 


sometimes attend, and as they then had two 
children, she feared the example of such doings 
upon them. She talked to her husband a great 
deal about it, but as she now felt, not always in 
the right spirit. She said she feared differences 
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between her husband and herself on this subject 
would result in their separation, and when she 
contemplated this and thought of their little 
children, it almost broke her heart. 

“In this extremity she one morning went into 
her room, and kneeling down, prayed to her 
Heavenly Father, that He would be pleased to 
open theeyesof her people, and show them theevil 
of that thing, and particularly that her husband 
might be reclaimed from it. She arose from her 
knees, however, feeling no relief. She kept up 
these morning prayers regularly for a long time, 
but seemed to get no answer. 

“ At one time notice of a dance being given, 
in a fit of desperation she said to herself, ‘I will 
dress and go to the dance and shame them out 
of it. I will go on the platform and dance, and 
I know when they see me, then it will shame 
them.’ So she dressed and started, but she said 
her Master overtook her, and showed her this 
was not the right way, and she returned home. 

“Some time after this, notice was given of an- 
other dance to be held, in a week, and she be- 
took herself to her morning prayers in her room. 
She not only prayed for her people and her 
husband, but for herself, that her heart might 
be made right, that she might speak to her hus- 
band and in a proper spirit. 

“ When she went to her room on the morning 
before the dance, she felt a power accompanying 
her that she had never felt before in the same 
degree, and when she arose from her knees, her 
heart was filled with joy, under a firm belief 
that the Lord had heard and answered her pe- 
titions, and in this feeling she continued through- 
out the day. 

“When the people assembled that evening 
for the dance, there arose a great storm, with 
terrific thunder and lightning, which broke up 
the dance and drove the people (many whites 
being present), into the Indian houses, The 
whites had brought whiskey, and drunkenness 
and debauchery were the order of the night. 
This circumstance, however, seemed to open the 
eyes of the Indians, for there has not been a 
dance on the reservation from that day to this. 
She said, ‘I know my Heavenly Father heard 
me.’ 

“She told me that her husband became con- 
vinced of Friends’ principles before his death, 
which occurred less than two years ago, and she 
believed he made a peaceful end. He was an 
invalid for seven years, not able to do any 
work, and as their boy was small, she sometimes 
let in a fear that they might come to want. But 
she said, He that had hitherto helped her did 
not forsake her through this trial, and they 
never lacked for bread.” 

On the thirtieth of First Month, 1881, she 
thus wrote to our late friend, Henry Wood, a 
member of the Indian Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting, in reference to her request to be re- 
ceived into membership : 

“T have been led to believe and to abandon 
my former ways of doing things little by little, 
and as it is my earnest desire to belong to the 
true Church of Christ, I have made this request. 
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There is something that draws me to this church, 
although I do not believe that the joining of 
any church saves us, but only those that are 
changed in the heart, or born again. I have 
tried to keep to my profession fur years past 
and to be contented with our ways, but within 
a year or so I find that I could not, for I am 
led to see the errors of our ways in many re- 
spects, and could not consistently unite with 
them ; so I find that a person ought to be in the 
church where they believe; even if I should not 
be accepted to belong in your Society I could 
not go back to them again.” 

Although she had thus left the religious so- 
ciety of which she had been a member, one of 
its missionaries who had long known her (the 
late William Hall), spoke of her to another 
missionary, as “the purest, truest, and best 
Christian woman on the whole of the Reserva- 
tion,” and the latter in repeating this to a Friend 
at the time of her funeral, added that “al- 
though she had withdrawn from active service 
among them, her character in everyday life was 
that a sincere and earnest Christian.” 

On one occasion after a visit to some Friends 
in Philadelphia, she was obliged to spend sev- 
eral hours in Williamsport, Pa. on her way 
home. While waiting in the hotel there, she 
found a copy of the Bible, in which she occu- 
pied herself with reading, and in which were af- 
terwards found the following words, signed with 
her name and place of residence: 

“This blessed book is left on the stand for us 
strangers and travellers. Oh, I prize this pre- 
cious book, and it has given me comfort in 
reading whilst I am waiting for the train to- 
morrow morning; and the time did not seem 
long. Strangers and travellers, let us all be 
thankful that this blessed book is left on the 
stand for us to read by the way.” 

In 1893 she was appointed as a helper at 
Tunesassa, particularly in the care of the boys 
out of the school, in which she continued until 
obliged to leave during last autumn on account 
of failing health. 

One of the caretakers at the school referring 
to her stay there, observes: “ Her simple, un- 
obtrusive way of speaking plainly to any one, 
who she did not think was doing right, was a 
striking feature in her character while with us, 
and I often felt she was an example to the rest 
of us, in this, as well as many other ways.” 

After being absent from the school for some 
weeks on account of her health, she once re- 
marked, “ You do not know how much good it 
does me to get back amongst you and to sit 
with you in meeting again,” saying that her love 
seemed to get out to every child in the room, 
and after finally leaving the Institution, she 
wrote to a Friend in Philadelphia, Second Mo. 
6th, 1898: “ It seems like home to me there, and 
was sorry I had to leave it, but felt reconciled 
that it was all our Heavenly Father’s will, and 
must be for the best, and could but feel thank- 
ful that a part of my life (it seemed to me as it 
were at the eleventh hour), had been spent in 
that interesting field of labor, though I have 
often felt that [am a very unprofitable servant, 
the least of all, hardly fit to be there, but by 
the mercy and help of our God I have been ena- 
bled to pass through these trying seasons which 
we have had at the beginning, but about the 
last year or two it was only a pleasure to me to 
be there.” 

The following are extracts from her letters of 
recent date. The first dated Eighth Month 30th, 
1896, is to her invalid sister : 

“The sun is setting, and such a beautiful 
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evening. Everything around is beautiful. We 
cannot praise our Creator too much for his 
wonderful works. All is lovely. The beautiful 
world, its green meadows, trees, fields, etc., and 
the beautiful sky overhead. God is to be praised 
and loved. Greatand marvellous are thy works. 
What must the home be that He has prepared 
for those who love Him, if this world is so beau- 
tiful. Surely we can never tell, for eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. Oh, that 
we may be of that number who will enter there 
and be its inhabitants, world without end, is the 
desire of thy sister. C, G.” 

The second, dated Seventh Month 14th, 1897, 
was written to the daughter of the sister above 
referred to: 

“ How happy I would have been to have seen 
my dear sister, thy mother, while she was bet- 
ter, so that she could walk out. How delightful 
it must have been for you both. Did she get 
out to gather flowers, or could she walk out that 
far? You must have enjoyed yourselves to the 
fullest. And then for her to be stricken down 
again makes it harder to bear. The joys and 
pleasures of this world are short and uncertain 
at their best. Nothing at all to be compared to 
that of the world beyond, where all the children 
of God will enter. So let all these trials and 
afflictions that you are permitted to pass through 
only serve to draw you nearer to God, who do- 
eth all things well. He loves you, and has pre- 
pared his beautiful mansion for you. Perhaps 
he is only weaning my dear sister from this 
world and preparing her for heaven. 

“And because He loves you, He was willing 
for you to realize, what you have no doubt long 
prayed for, that is, to see her restored, as she 
was in some measure. And now it is our turn 
to be willing to give her up cheerfully, that his 
will be done in us as becometh his children, 
without any hardness of feeling, which I do not 
think we have, only the time seemed so short, 
whilst she felt better. Perhaps He may see fit 
to raise her up again. We can but trust Him. 
Leave everything to his ordering. His wisdom 
is over all his works. I am glad thee is willing 
to write me often while she is so sick, to let me 
know how she is. Only a few words is all I ask 
while she is so bad. Love to all.” 

She had long been concerned for the welfare of 
her people, and frequently was led to express 
herself in counsel, and encouragement to indi- 
viduals, and sometimes in their public gather- 
ings. 

ated her return, to reside at her own home, 
observing the manner in which some of the In- 
dians spent much time in ball playing, and 
other pastimes, neglecting the work which was 
necessary for the proper support of themselves 
and their families, she felt it her duty to remon- 
strate publicly against it, and was making ar- 
rangements to have a meeting called for the 
purpose of speaking to them on the subject, 
when she was taken with her last illness. ‘This 
was but of thirty-six hours’ duration. Its sud- 
denness and severity precluded much, if any 
expression which with its speedy termination, 
have left a deep impression upon survivors on 
that Reservation, one of whom remarked that 
they have had a lesson now, for if it had been 
one of them, there would have been no time for 
repentance, but that he had no doubt Cynthia 
was prepared to die. We may reverently be- 
lieve that to her has been extended the welcome 
salutation, “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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The Knot in the Boards, 


“No one will ever know the difference. 4 
knotty board or two here on the back side wil] 
never be noticed. The knots will be covered 
with paint, and when the owner comes to inspect 
the building it will be all right.” 

He was a young man just starting in business 
as a builder. This was his first contract of 
importance, and upon its faithful performance 
would in great measure depend his future sue. 
cess. 

Naturally I was curious to know how this meth. 
od of doing work would result, and I watched 
the matter for some time. The building was 
finished. The owner looked it over and accepted 
it. Why should he not? Every part of the 
work seemed to have been well done. So the 
young man received his pay. 

A few years later, not more than two or three 
at the most, I noticed that the knots in the sid. 
ing of this building were coming out through 
the paint. The beating rain and warm sunshine 
had done their work, and it was plainly to be 
seen that the house had not been constructed 
according to the contract. Nor was this all, 
The walls inside were cracking badly, for the 
mortar used had been poor. Then, too, the 
foundation had settled, and already this once 
beautiful house was in need of repairs. 

What an advertisement for the young con- 
tractor! And it did its work. It was onlya 
little while before he found it difficult to secure 
contracts where he was known, for he continued 
to act upon the plan that it would be all right 
if he should slight his work in what seemed to 
him to be minor points. His business fell off 
so that he was obliged to discharge his hands 
one after another, and finally he moved away 
to a distant city. 

It did make a difference, you see. The man- 
ner in which this young man did his work was 
the dividing line between success and failure. 

Quite likely some who knew about this con- 
tractor and his work may have said: “ If I had 
been in his place I would have done better work. 
For my own sake, if for no other reason, I would 
have put into every building just the material 
agreed upon.” 

Are you sure there are no knots in the work 
you are doing? Are you yourself always doing 
good, honest work? 

Did you ever hear a young man at school 
say: “It will make no difference whether this 
rule is thoroughly committed to memory just 
now or not. I am in a hurry, some day whenl 
have a little time I will go back and master it.” 

But the troublesome rule is forgotten. Ex- 
aminations come. The student needs the very 
rule he had slipped over to enable him to solve 
a hard problem. In vain he strives to recall 
the principle involved. Memory is true to her 
trust, but can do nothing more. Failure results. 

In a room at the national capital sat three 
hundred persons undergoing examination for po- 
sitions under the government. It was a search- 
ing test. There were pale faces and nervous 
movements in all parts of the room. Now each 
would learn how thorough had been his equip 
ment. If he had done good, faithful work in 
the days of his preparation, he might reasonably 
hope for success. Of all those present only twen- 
ty succeeded in gaining a place on the eligible 
list. What words of regret from those who 
failed! But it proved just what the knotty 
boards taught the young contractor, that it does 
make a difference how work is done. 

As I write, the words of one of the wisest 
builders of character this world has ever known 
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cometomy mind. Hear Paulashesays: “Every 
man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day 
shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by 
fire, and the fire shall try every man’s work, of 
what sort it is.” 

What strong words these are! How they 
should put us on guard when tempted to slight 
the temple we are building. It may not be 
known to the world this day or this year how 
conscientiously we are doing our work; but 
nothing is surer than that “the day shall de- 
clare it.’— Edgar L. Vincent. 


_annenmapaagtieliimninance 
The Decline of Friends in Barbados. 
\Concluded from page 292.) 

On Eighth Month 28th, 1796, William Hol- 
den wrote to James Pemberton and other Phila- 
delphia Friends, stating that he has got pos- 
session of the papers, but, on examination, thinks 
it doubtful whether a suit against the parties in 

session of the Society's property would be 
successful. Also that he is about to have a case 
stated fur the joint opinion of the General So- 
licitor of the island and two other counsel of 
eminence. 

Following this an elaborate brief of title was 

repared, showing the different conveyances un- 
der which the Society claimed, which was sub- 
mitted to John Bickles (apparently the General 
Solicitor of the island) Matthew Coulthurst and 
Robert Wimberly, eminent counsel. Their opin- 
ion was largely technical, and intimated that 
the prospect of successful suits would depend 
much upon unascertained facts. 

William Holden appears to have been again 
in London in the early part of 1797, when he 
made a written report to Friends to the effect 
that the title deeds were in the hands of Thomas 
Gibson, who was not prepared to part with them, 
though he seems to have obtained them subse- 
quently. He found the parties in possession of 
the property would not give it up, unless com- 
pelled by law to do so. The opinion of eminent 
counsel was that legal proceedings would be te- 
dious and expensive, and not certain of favor- 
able issue, and that it would be best to effect as 
good a compromise with the persons in posses- 
sion as could be obtained. 

William Holden seems to have received fur- 
ther instructions, the exact character of which 
are not disclosed, and to have again given atten- 
tion to the matter when in Barbadoes. In his 
report, which is dated Second Month Ist, 1800, 
he says that he made repeated application to 
the parties in possession ; that the land in St. 
Thomas’ Parish [Spring Meeting-house and 
twenty-five acres of land] was held by two 
ladies named Gibson, who said they were left 
in possession by Joshua Luke, and that he vis- 
ited one of them with her relative, Thomas Gib- 
son, who pretended to be a Quaker, and offered 
her possession at a moderate rent, it she would 
acknowledge the rights of the trustees. She 
stoutly refused, and claimed to be “ an indigent 
Quaker requiring relief,” and considered her 
right as good as that of the trustees. Thomas 
Gibson was in possession of the burying-ground 
in Bridgetown, and appropriated the rent of the 
house and planted the land for his own pur- 
poses, but pretended to keep it in trust for such 
Quakers as might come to the island. He 
treated the claims of the trustees “ with the most 
insolent indifference.” 

Joseph Gibson, a brother of Thomas, used the 
Meeting-house as a carpenter-shop, and lived 
rent free in a house on the estate. 

William Holden further reports that “the 
determined opposition of the persons in posses- 


sion, the very great uncertainty of success, and 
the certainty of heavy expenses, deterred me 
from making any further attempt by resort to 
law.” 

The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings in 
London contain the following reference to the 
report above-mentioned, under date of Second 
Month 7th, 1800: 

“Wilson Birkbeck produced a letter from 
William Holden, whereby it appears that there 
is no probability of recovering auy part of the 
property of theS ciety in Barbadoes. The Clerk 
is directed to lay up the letier with the papers 
respecting West India property.” 

After the receipt of this report, so far as ap- 
pears, no further effort was made to save the 
property, either by London or Philadelphia 
Friends. It was abandoned to those “ who 
robbed the church and committed sacrilege” 
(to use the words of John Luke, one of them, 
when he disclaimed the intention), and had ap- 
propriated the estates to their own personal use, 
simply because there was no alternative. 

It is believed that no records ever left the 
island, and it is probable that they have long 
since been destroyed. 

The writer has been unable to collect much 
information as to the situation of the property 
during the present ceuvtury. It is, however, 
known that parties from Philadelphia were in 
Barbadoes in 1840, and made some inquiry 
as to meeting-houses and graveyards, Of the 
former they found no traces, but reported that 
the old graveyard at Speightstown (presumably 
at Heathcote Bay) still remained, and was known 
as the “ Quaker Meeting.” It was surrounded 
by a wall of coral rock in good condition. It 
contained many grave-stones, which were large 
in size, and some had lengthy inscriptions and 
eulogies. Dates as early as 1673 appeared. 

At the time of the visit referred to, the Epis- 
copalians were seeking to appropriate the grave- 
yard to their own purposes. It is possible that 
this account may have referred to the ground 
north of St. Philip’s church yard, but Speights- 
town is named, as given above. 

Three years later the late Edwin O. Tregelles, 
of England, visited Barbadves on religious ser 
vice, and mentions that he had inspected the 
burial-ground belonging to Friends, about fifty 
yards north of St. Philip’s church-yard. He 
gives no particulars of its condition, or whether 
it was cared fur by any one, though stating that 
it was recognized as a Friends’ graveyard. This 
is the spot described in James Cresson’s Journal, 
where there were many burial vaults hewn out 
of the coral rock. 


“Help Sally to Count Forty.” 

Unele Ichabod C. lived in one of the New 
England States, and was an active, earnest, 
praying man, who had quite a notable way of 
speaking his mind upon all needed occasions, 

He was at a church-meeting one day, where 
the members of the church were all expected to 
be present and to make some statement of their 
personal experiences and their religious state. 

“ Sister Sully,” a maiden lady of uncertain 
age, was a member of the church, who used to 
earn her living by spioning stocking-yarn for 
the neighbors, for which she was paid so much 
per knot, a knot being—as some of our old lady 
readers know, and as some of our young lady 
readers are no‘ likely to know—a thread of yarn 
long enough to go forty times around the reel, 
and which was then knotted, or tied around 
with a thread to keep it separate from the rest. 

Mysteriously, Sally’s knots of yarn were said 


to be very liable to lack the requisite number 
of threads when counted, and this kind of mis- 
take, it was said, vccurred too frequently, and 
was too commonly in the spinster’s favor, to es- 
cape the remarks of those who were deficient in 
charity. 

The church-meeting referred to progressed, 
till at length Sister Sally’s turn came, and she 
proceeded to relate the story of her sorrows and 
trials, which, unhappily, were very numerous. 
She confessed she did not make the progress 
she desired, and had many temptations and 
trials —and went through an ordinary and 
common-place acknowledgment of sins and de- 
sire for the sympathies and prayers of Christian 
brethren, when the monotuny was broken by the 
ringing voice of uncle Ichabod, saying, “ Lord, 
help Sister Sally to count forty !” 

The effect of this prayer must be imagined— 
it may reasonably be concluded, however, that 
if it was answered, some of Sister Sally’s trou- 
bles and trials would diminish just in proportion 
as her threads of yarn increased in number, till 
they reached the legal standard of an honest 
woman’s work, 

Uncle Ichabod is dead, but when listening to 
the dreary platitudes of persons who bewail 
their sins and still hide and persist in little 
cheating tricks and petty meannesses, we are 
reminded of his pointed prayer, and feel as if 
they need some one to pray to the Lord to help 
them “ to count forty,” or fifty, or a hundred, as 
the case may be, or to do an honest day’s work, 
or measure an honest bushel of corn, or an hon- 
est yard of cloth, or pack an honest barrel of 
apples or tub of butter; and we really think 
that a little help from the Lord about cuunting, 
reckoning, measuring, weighing, trading and 
working, would do more towards driving away 
“temptations and trials and dark hours” from 
many minds, than a good deal of the whining 
and mourning which is not attended by fruits 
meet fur repentance.— Bombay Guardian. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

A writer in the Christian Advocate protests 
against the monopoly of the ministry by one 
man in a church as follows: 

“Many of our churches are suffering from 
the enforced silence of laymen who can preach 
with ‘tongues like as of fire,’ and who would 
gladly do so if pastors were disposed to give 
them any encouragement in that direction. Our 
exhorters, ‘where are they?’ Who, in these 
latter days, ever hears stirring five-minute ap- 
peals, exhortations such as in the former days 
used to characterize the revival meetings in our 
churches? Our pastors seem to imagine that 
we laymen expect them to do nearly all the 
talking—and they do it. The set injunction, 
* Let us have brief testimonies,’ is ever present 
with us. As for our prayer services, scarcely 
more than ten members in five hundred ever 
offer public prayer. The modern custom preva- 
lent among pastors of invariably calling on cer- 
tain ones to pray is responsible for this result. It 
robs our services of variety, and is fatal to Chris- 
tian liberty, growth and development. Young 
Christians especially are discouraged by it. We 
are producing a race of dwarfs, accordingly, 
and the marvel is that so few pastors realize it. 
Restore to the membership their rights and lib- 
erties. How are timid Christians, with whom 
‘thought is broken’ and ‘ language lame,’ to 
become bold and strong under the prevailing 
methods? Let me recite the exact ‘order of 
exercises’ of a Wednesday evening prayer- 
meeting, occurring during a series of revival 
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HE WAS NOT THERE. 


I sat amid the worshippers; my mind went forth to 






















meetings which were being held in a Methodist 


and said he considered it of real advantage that 
church whose membership numbers upward of 


the Epistle had been read. in that company, ag 

































five hundred, in this city: Song service, ten thee, there were several young women present who 
minutes ; prayer by the pastor ; singing ; Scrip- | But where the congregation met, thy form I could not | might receive benefit from it.’ 
ture reading by the pastor ; sermon by the pas- — * isk “ Feeling attracted towards the inhabitants 
tor, forty minutes; prayer by the pastor; in- _ sa FEO TE IG Se analy a Ruhr, the Friends again 
vitation hymn ; appeal to the unconverted by | But ‘neath their canopy of love thy form I could not | turned out of the direct road, and crossing the 
the pastor; prayer by the pastor; exhortation t : Rhi little b 1 Duisb ived : h 
; or; or 0 race. Ine a littie beyon¢ ulsburg, arrived in t 
by the pastor; announcements and taking of | From an came down fresh manna the hungry souls | evening at Miihlheim. They found a compan 
the collection ; closing prayer by a brother at to wees, of Separatists in the neighborhood of the 
ea oe age ; hy h P Ig town 
the invitation of the pastor ; benediction. Think But = gathered not s crumb to stay thy hour some of whom they visited, and the next day 
of it! Out of an attendance of at least two | The Holy Spirit ope’d the door, and living prayer was they passed over the Ruhr, and, with the ag 
hundred members, just one had the opportunity heard, sistance of a schoolmaster, convened a meeting 
of participating actively in the ‘ revival’ ser- | But ah, no - aa from thy heart before the throne | for worship. At the time appointed nearly three 
° “: ° : , appeared. : 
— - —_ a parame ae a a Baptised in suffering, falthfal ones the Church's sor- hundred persons assembled, mostly of the poorer 
at the mid-week prayer service belongs to the sone. are, class. They were seated in a large school-room, 
membership. Thisis an extreme case, Lo besure ; | But ah, thou drank not of their cup, nor tasted of their the men on one side and the women on the other, 
but that it illustrates the prevailing method of store. waiting in silence. They had a good meeting, 


“ Let there be light,” said Mercy’s voice—Hope’s rays 
around them shone— 

But all these holy beams of joy were to thy soul un- 
known! 

The world has won thee from the Church ! 
that we knew the way, 

To pluck thee from its strangling grasp, before the 
cross to lay ! 

In youth the Saviour found thee, thy vows to Him 
were true, 

And love of Christ came on thy heart as gentle falling 
dew ; 

But now, at Mammon’s altar thou daily mayst be found, 

Groping in darkness after wealth, in triple fetters 
bound ! 

Yea, such a galling slavery, unhappily, is thine, 

As their’s who dig for filthy gold in Peru’s darkest 
mine? 

Yet know, this soul-bought treasure quick from thy 
grasp may flee, 

For “they shall perish’ is inscribed on all earth’s 
pageantry ! 

—Oh, would that when the worshippers meet in the 
house of prayer, 

Thy heart and presence might be found among “thy 

people” there ! 


conducting revival services is undeniable. And 
if, perchance, souls are brought into the church 
despite such methods, is it to be wondered at 
that there is not warmth enough, zeal enough, 
interest enough in the membership to shepherd 
them during the perilous period of their new life 
in Christ? The fact is that the employment of 
professional evangelists is largely responsible for 
the decadence of lay activity in our churches.” 


Wait on the Lord. 


This expression, found so often in the Psalms 
and met with so frequently in Isaiah, seems very 
suggestive. Of course it implies prayer. Indeed 
it is prayer. It denotes continuance. It is not 
merely once asking, and then running away, 
whether request is granted or not. ‘There is 
the very opposite of haste in it. It indicates a 
quiet attitude of the soul, and yet one of ex- 
pectancy. 

Wait because we are in the presence of the 
Most High, and that is our proper attitude be- 
fore Him. There is submission here. Lowliness 
of mind is seen in this word. There is concen- 
tration of thought, desire and purpose. There 
is, with all of submission and patience, a deter- 
mination, like Job at Peniel, not to let God go 
until He answer. 

There is extreme urgency. The case is an 
important one. We cannot be turned aside, yet 
it is so important that we can patiently abide 
God’s time. We cannot rush into God’s pres- 
ence. We must take time to approach Him. If 
our desires are according to his will we are sure 
of obtaining them. We shall not be turned off, 
for the psalmist says, “ Let none that wait on 
thee be ashamed,” and Isaiah, “ Wait on the 
Lord, be of good courage, and Heshall strengthen 
thine heart.” “ Behold, as the eyes of a servant 
look unto the hands of their masters i 
so our eyes wait upon the Lord our God.”—Ps. 
123: 2.—Earnest Christian. 


Would 








John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 291.) 

“The Friends inquired of the Mennonists 
whether any of their Society would incline to 
sit with them on the First-day evening. 

“*QOur friend, Martha Savory, told them we 
could not promise that anything should be ut- 
tered, seeing this could only take place through 
the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit. At 
the appointed time there assembled about fifty 
persons. After a short conversation they seated 
themselves, and when we had sat awhile in si- 
lence, M. S. found herself moved to address 
them in a feeling manner, W. S. interpreting ; 
and I relieved my mind in German as well as 
I was able. Before we separated, Pastor Moli- 
naar rose, and in the name of the rest expressed 
his heartfelt satisfaction, adding that he hoped 
we should remember them for good, as they 
should not fail to pray for our preservation.’ 

“* 24th.—We told Pastor M. that it would be 
agreeable if he and any others of his friends 
who wished to take leave of us would come to 
the hotel. At seven o’clock, instead of a few, 
as we expected, there came about thirty. The 
ladies seated themselves quite sociably, and took 
out their work, but were evidently prepared to 
lay it aside in the hope of having another re- 
ligious sitting. But as we believed there were 
those present who had come from too great a 
desire to hear words, we were on the guard not 
to satisfy this excited inclination, and the even- 
ing was spent in agreeable conversation. Be- 
fore we separated, however, we thought it well 
to read our Yearly Meeting’s Epistle, which was 
acceptable to all. Pastor M. especially was 





First Month 9th, 1787.—“ But to be diligent 
in the spirit of our minds, often cultivating 
seasons of retirement, watching daily and hourly 
unto prayer for preservation from evil, and 
Divine acceptance witnessing from time to time 
that baptism which cleanses from all defilement 
of flesh and spirit, doing nothing which we are 
pursuaded in the secret of our own minds is 
wrong, and being faithful to every manifestation 
of active duty ; this I believe is the way to draw 
down the blessing of heaven upon us, and to 
perpetuate it among us.”—R. SHACKLETON. 





“We know no other Christ than that which 
died at Jerusalem, only we confess our chief 
knowledge of Him is in the Spirit.”—Isaac 
PENINGTON. 


and at the conclusion the auditory expressed 
their unwillingness to part, and their desire 
that those who had ministered to them should 
visit them again. 


scendants of Gerhard Tersteegen, our Friends 


were disappointed of finding in the neighbor. 
hood of this city that company of religious peo- 


pleased with the part about church discipline, 












“On the 27th, after calling upon some de 






proceeded through Diisseldorf to Cologne. They 







ple on whose account they had felt much inter. 
ested, and of whom they had heard that ‘ they 
held principles like the Quakers, and were as 
obstinate in them as they are.’ They did no 
more here than call upon a few serious persons 
in the city, and then went forwards to Neuwied, 
hoping there to hear of them. 

“At Neuwied, besides becoming acquainted 
with the Moravian preachers and others, they 
were called upon by some of the ‘ Inspiriten, 
who invited them to their meetings. They at- 
tended one of these, but being dissatisfied with 
the manner of the service, and not finding relief 
for their spiritual exercise, though the opportu- 
nity of speaking was offered without reserve, 
they, in turn, invited the company to meet with 
them the next morning, after the manner of 
Friends. The meeting was held to mutual sat- 
isfaction, and one of the leading men amongst 
the ‘ Inspiriten’ expressed the hope that it would 
be blessed to them; for he was, he said, sensible 
of the want of less activity, and more of silent 
waiting, in their religious assemblies. 

“The society to which these people belonged 
divided in 1818 into two branches, after an 
awakening which took place in that year, thos 
who separated believing it to be incumbent upon 
them to lead more self-denying lives, and dwell 
more closely under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. This new connection was the people of 
whom our Friends had heard, and they learnt 
that they had retired toa place called Schwarts- 
enau, near Berlenburg, a small town at the east- 
ern end of the barren, hilly region known as the 
Sauerland. The distance of this place from 
Neuwied is considerable, and the roads amongst 
the worst in Germany, but John Yeardley and 
Martha Savory apprehended they could not 
peacefully pursue their journey without at 
tempting to visit them. 

“ Accordingly they left Neuwied on the first 
of the Eleventh Month, and proceeded to Mont 
abauer. The road led them at first amongst 
some of the choicest scenery of the Rnine, but 
after a while they left the river and struck into 
the interior of the country, in a northeasterly 
direction. The next day they passed through 
a place where, a few months before, a diligence 
had been robbed. The robbers, who had been 
taken a fortnight after the offence, were then, 
as they were informed, in Limburg gaol, 
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were to be hanged the nextday. They were ten | had departed from the route described in them, 
in number, all members of one family. At Bur-| he sent for a gendarme and placed them under 
bach they met with an English landlord, thirty- | arrest. They were not allowed to take anything 
five years resident in Germany. He was de- | from their trunks without being watched by the 
lighted to see his fellow-countrymen, and exerted | gendarme, and when they took out a letter of 
himself to give them the best entertainment his| recommendation, written by Dr. Steinkopf to 
houseaffurded. Thecountry they passed through | the clergyman of the place, whom they had re 
was very hilly and overgrown with furest ; now | quested to call upon them, the gendarme insisted 
and then a solitary dwelling was seen in the | on first reading it. On their expostulating with 
bottom of the deep valleys. the landlord at being treated in this manner, 

“On the 3rd they came to Siegen, an ancient | instead of making a direct reply, he strutted up 
and antique town on the side of a high hill, | and down the room, repeating continually, ‘ Ja, 
looking, as one of the party observed, as though | ja, ja, ja! They shall know what they went 
they had reached the end of the world. And,| away from my house for, and that there is a 
indeed, it seemed almost like the end of the} custom-office here.’ The Friends took their even- 
civilized world; for they were informed that | ing meal, as is usual in Germany, in one of the 
the road from thence to Berlenburg was in such | sleeping-rooms—that which had been allotted 
a miserable condition that they could take their | to Martha Savory and Martha Towell. Into 
carriage no farther. They resolved, however | this chamber, when they had eaten, the land- 
to make the attempt, and providing themselves | lord brought a party of eight or nine men to 
with a tandem horse (vorspann) and a guide, | taketheirsupper. After supper the men smoked, 
and sending on their luggage, they set forth on} and some of them did not even refrain from 
the way to Letze,a village where they proposed | showing their ill-breeding in a more disagree- 
to lodge. But the waters were abroud from the| able way. William Seebohm overheard the 
overflow of the rivers, and the road being ex-| landlord and the gendarme say to each other, 
tremely narrow and the ruts deep, they made |‘ These people are travelling this way to visit 
very slow progress. Sometimes the way was so | the Separatists and strengthen them in their re- 
impracticable that they had to take the carriage | ligious opinions—but we will disappoint them.’ ” 
through the woods whichskirted thervad. Dark- (To be continued.) 


ness and rain coming on, obliged them to halt Vital Energy in Plants. 


for the night at Netphen, and seek shelter in 

the humble dwelling of a woman, who at first} All life is from God; whether it be vegetable, 

took alarm at the unexpected appearance of so | animal, intellectual, or spiritual. No combina- 
tion of inert and inorganic materials can pro- 


many strangers. ‘The account which the guide 
gave respecting the travellers dispelled her fears, | duce life. Chemistry fails to develop life. Me- 
and she did what she could by hospitality to} chanical powers, inventions and contrivances 
make up for the scantiness of her accommoda- | do not touch its hidden mystery. A leaf, a bug, 
tion. She gave them also some information | or a worm are as far beyond man’s power as a 
respecting the ‘Inspiriten, whom they were on | world. It is easy to see design, contrivance and 
the way to visit, speaking favorably of them. | skill in a thousand things around us, but we 
The next morning, before they started, they | often overlook the mighty vital power exhibited 
were able to offer her spiritual good in return | in the vegetable world. 
for her temporal kindness, John Yeardley min-| The writer once saw an asphalt pavement in 
istering to her condition under religious exer- | front of a church in Lakeport, N. H., which was 
cise, and they trusted his words found entrance | perforated by little plants which, growing be- 
into her soul. neath, had forced their way up to the daylight, 
“On the 4th they pursued their way, up hill] through the impervious pavement. An investi- 
and down, the carriage sometimes becoming so | gator once cut off a grape-vine, and inserted the 
firmly fixed in the narrow, deep ruts, that it|end in a glass tube, to see how high the root 
was necessary to take out the horses, and for| would drive the sap. It rose more than forty 
the men of the party, with the assistance of| feet! What a tremendous vital power such a 
passers-by, to lift it over to more even ground. | little root must have within itself. It is esti- 
“ At length they arrived at Ernedebruck, and | mated that an acre of trees, in the summer 
drove to an inn, but not finding their luggage, | throws eight hundred barrels of water up into 
they went to another, and while they were pre- | the air every day. A growing squash or pump- 
paring tostart for Berlenburg, William Seebohm | kin has been known to lift vast weights laid 
went to the Custom-office to show the ticket of | upon it. A seed dropped into a massive wall 
has sometimes rent rocks asunder, and shattered 


clearance they had received on entering the Prus- 
sian territory at Burbach. This ticket should | masonry which had stood firm for centuries. 
“ Matherbe,” says a writer in the Interior, 


have obviated all delay attendant on the exam- 
ination of the luggage, but it happened, most un- | “ saw an acacia tree that, languishing in a sterile 
fortunately, that the custom-officer was the land- | soil, had thrown one of its roots across a hollow 
lord of the inn they first came to. Their leaving | sixty-six feet wide, in order to plunge into a 
his house without taking refreshment was, in his | neighboring well. M.Grimard mentions a plant 
eyes, an unpardonable offence, and on William | which germinated in the bottom of a mine, and 

raised itself to a height of one hundred and 


presenting to him the ticket, his countenance 
and language betrayed the passion which raged | twenty feet in order to reach the light, though 
its usual height is but six inches. The luxuri- 


in his breast. He declared their trunks should 

be examined in the strictest manner, and when | ant growth of trees and shrubs in the Bermudas 
they represented the necessity they were under} is a surprise to tourists because of the scanty 
of speedily pursuing their journey, and desired | soil upon the hard rocks. Upon examination 
him to dispatch the business as quickly as pos- | they discover, however, that the roots had suffi- 
sible, he replied by detaining them until they | cient penetrating power to pierce the hard outer 
were obliged to send back the horse and guide, | shell, thereby finding moisture and foothold in 
and consent to pass the night under his roof.| the porous strata beneath. The penetrating 
He then demanded their passports, and finding | force of the roots of plants was strikingly illus- 
they had not been viséd at all the towns through | trated, some years ago, at one of our railway 
which they had passed, and that the travellers | stations. The platform was laid down with a 


thick coat of asphalt. Nevertheless the roots of 
the coltsfoot forced their way through the hard 
material. The latter was pushed up into little 
hillocks, which gradually cracked ; very soon 
the young leaves made their appearance, and 
then the whole plant. The common thietle pene- 
trated in the same way. Let any one take a 
cake of asphalt and try to push a stick through 
it, and he will be able to realize how great 
must be the vital force exerted by the plant- 
roots in question, which, by adding particle after 
particle to their structure, are enabled to up- 
heave and displace such a hard, compact ma- 
terial as asphalt.”— Armory. 


Ss For THE FRIEND.” 
Madame Guyon.* 


During the years which witnessed the labors 
and sufferings of the early Friends in Great 
Britain, America and Holland, the cause of 
spirituality in religion was not left without 
champions even in Roman Catholic countries. 
In France and Italy during these years, the 
most able and influential of the reformers were 
those called “ Quietists.” Although they made 
no effort to found a new sect, or even a society 
within the church, the wide results of their 
labors in stirring up men and women to lead 
more devoted lives certainly entitles them to be 
called reformers. 

The most impressive figures in the history of 

os 7 : ; 
quietism are those of Madame Guyon, Michael 
de Molinos and Archbishop Fenelon. Jeanne 
Marie Bouvieres de la Mothe was born at Mont- 
argis, near Paris, in 1648, the third year of 
George Fox’s ministry. 

Her early years were marked by a mental 
development quite extraordinary. Her educa- 
tion was carried on mainly under the care of 
her paternal half-sister in the Ursuline convent. 
With many examples of piety about her, she 
received strong religious impressions, to which 
she yielded in some degree. At the age of 
twelve she first partook of the sacrament of the 
supper. In speaking of this afterward she re- 
marks that although sensible of the solemnity 
of the occasion, her heart was not reached. 

About this time she had access for some 
months to a copy of the Bible, and she spent 
whole days in reading it, committing to memory 
long passages. During the next three years she 
experienced many ups and downs in her relig- 
ious life, being sometimes very careless and at 
others very uneasy and anxious. As she de- 
veloped into womanhood she became very beau- 
tiful, and her mother indulged her in dress, 
which seems to have been a snare to her. 

In 1663, her family removed to Paris. The 
most distinguished circles of Parisian society 
were open to them, and the beautiful, vivacious 
and accomplished girl made a profound impres- 
sion, though she was but fifteen years old. Her 
powers of conversation were especially remarka- 
ble, and she achieved immediate and unbounded 
popularity. She was quite dazzled by the at- 
tentions which were showered upon her, and 
says of herself at this time, “my vanity in- 
creased.” For the time, religion seems to have 
been entirely ignored. 

Many suitors presented themselves, and by the 
custom of the time the choice devolved on her 
father. He chose the wealthiest, Jaques Guyon, 
a man of thirty-eight, whom his daughter bad 
never met. To this stranger of more than twice 


































































*The title Madame here used is one belonging to a 
lady of her rank, and not a complimentary title such 
as Friends avoid as not founded in truth. 
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her age was Jeanne Marie B.de la Mothe united 
when she was not quite sixteen. 

“ No sooner,” says she in her autobiography, 
“was I at my husband's house than I perceived 
that it would be to me a house of mourning.” 

The household was ruled by her husband’s 
mother, a woman of no education and wanting in 
any kind of refinement. Her habits were formed 
in early poverty and she had carried into her 
present life of wealth a penuriousness which was 
the least of the galling crosses which the sensi- 
tive young wife was called upon to bear. The 
worst work of this unnatural mother was a con- 
tinual and not always ineffectual effort to poison 
the mind of her son against his wife. Madame 
Guyon’s oldest child also fell under the influ- 
ence of this cruel woman, who obtained such 
an ascendancy over his mind as to cause him 
for many years to dislike and distrust his mother. 
Well might the poor girl feel that her life was 
blasted. 

But it would be useless to recount the indig- 
nities and abuse which were heaped upon her. 
Suffice it to say that she was afterward enabled 
to see that the hand of God was in it all, to 
wean her from the things of earth and prepare 
her for a firmer reliance and more entire de- 
pendence on himself. She says in her autohiog- 
raphy, “I would not give any undue or exag- 
gerated idea of the defects of those persons by 
whom God had permitted me to be afflicted. 
My mother-in-law was not destitute of moral 
principle. My husband appeared to have some 
religious sentiments, and certainly was not ad- 
dicted to open vices. God permitted these things 
only because they were connected with my sal- 
vation Such was the strength of my natural 
pride that nothing but some dispensation of 
sorrow would have broken down my spirit and 
turned me to God.” 

About two years after her marriage she was 
dangerously ill. The priest who attended her 
thought her truly religious, but she says of her- 
self, “ My sins were too present to my mind, and 
too painful to my heart to permit me to indulge 
in a favorable opinion as to my acceptance with 
God. This sickness was of great benefit to 
me. Besides teaching me patience under violent 
pains, it served to give me more correct views 
of the emptiness of worldly things. It had the 
tendency to detach me in some degree from 
self, and gave me new courage to suffer with 
more resignation than I had ever done.” 

The sister who had been her teacher had died 
some time before, and about the time of the ill- 
ness just mentioned, she lost her mother. These 
varied afflictions seem to have contributed pow- 
erfully to fix in ber mind the resolution to give 
herself no peace until she could feel that her 
salvation was assured. The steps which she 
took in the effurt to arrive at a better religious 
state, are detailed at some length in her auto- 
biography. She curtailed very much the time 
devoted todress and dressing. She began to labor 
among the servants with a view to their relig- 
ious improvement. She wrote down her faults 
from week to week, and compared the records 
to see whether she was making progress in cor- 
recting them. She went to church with scrupu- 
lous regularity. She read only the most devout 
works, notably the [mitation of Christ and some 
of the writings of Francis de Sales. 

One influence in her life at this period, to 
which she refers with thankfulness, was that of 
a devout woman whom she often met at her 
father’s house, whose name does not appear. 
This person, whom Madam Guyon calls “the 
Exile,” had come to her father in great destitu- 


tion, and received shelter in his house for some 
years. She is believed to have been an English 
royalist. Who she was and whence she came 
matters little. She was at least a deeply expe- 
rienced Christian, and she pointed out to the 
seeking soul of MarieGuyon that works without 
faith would never avail to win salvation, telling 
her that while she possessed the virtues of an 
active life, she lacked the truth and simplicity 
of the life within. Referring to this period af- 
terward, she says, “ My time had not yet come ; 
I did not understand her. Living in my pres- 
ence in the Christian spirit, she served me more 
by her example than by her words. God was 
in her life. I could not help observing on her 
countenance something which indicated a great 
enjoyment of God’s presence.” 

Another person with whom she had much 
conversation was a cousin of her father named 
De Toissi, who had been employed in missionary 
labor in the far East. He was, as she gives us 
to understand, in a state of continual inward 
communion with God, and though she then 
failed to comprehend such a state, the example 
affurded by his life affected her profoundly. 


(To be continued.) 


“T Like You Just tHe Same.”—Two-year- 
old Natie had been punished for some light mis- 
demeanor which he evidently did not fully com- 
prebend. He was much grieved, yet placing a 
chubby hand on either side of his mother’s face 
—those little hands still red and smarting from 
the administered whipping—and looking into 
her eyes, he said tenderly, between his sobs, 
“ Mamma, I like you just the same.” 

Beautiful lesson ! Can we older ones as readily 
and truthfully say to our heavenly Parent, when 
trials which we cannot understand befall us, 
“Father, I love you just the same!” 

Earthly parents may make mistakes although 
having the best intentions, but not so the all- 
knowing One. No matter how mysterious his 
providences, we may rest assured that a loving 
eye is noting every detail, and an all-wise power 
will surely work all things together for our good 
if we but trust Him. In this confidence let us 
not despise the chastening of the Lord, nor faint 
when we are corrected of Him; but let us yield 
to his kind correction and say, “ Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him.” 


Religious Notes. 
“Tn my general reading I am often instructed 
and comforted by evidences in the utterances of the 
different denominations of Christendom, of the es- 


sential unity of Christian truth. Not that every 
profession under the name of Christianity is neces- 
sarily really Christian, but Christianity is limited 
by no sectarian bounds. Tbe outward acts and 
words of quickened souls everywhere bear witness 
to the fact that ‘the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation, hath appeared to all men.’ ”—Letter from 
a Correspondent. 


The general secretary of the English Bookbinders’ 
Association says: “ Before lauding the cheapness 
of Bibles, the officials of Bible societies should be 
sure that they have been produced by labor for 
which proper wages have been paid.” 


Beware of your own word cramming out the word 
of God. 
If it is true that the world is growing tired of 


long sermons, it is the preacher’s fault.—Bishop 
Thorold. 


In one year five million birds were slaughtered 
to bedeck women’s bonnets; one million bobolinks 
were bereft of life; seventy thousand song birds’ 
notes were stilled that their plu;nage might be used 
for millinery purposes.—LZdith Roberts. 


After having endeavored for years to dissuade 
women from wearing birds and feathers as orng. 
ments on their hats, a woman of London gives jt 
as her opinion that “* Where fashion is concerned 
the world of women are utterly callous and blind 
to every consideration except their own selfish 
vanity.” 


We used to say: “ Give money, and the revival 
will come.” It will not; men may “give their 
bodies to be burned,” and no revival will follow, 
But “ present your bodies living sacrifices, holy, 
acceptable unto God” and the fire will descend, 
The word “ revival” is not applicable to sinner, 
but to men and women in whom the life of the 
Spirit has died, or in other words, who have be. 
come lukewarm.—Bible Student. 


“No Use To Go To CuurcH.”—A London ad- 
vertisement of a deafness-cure, with this caption 
says: “I was so deaf that I could not hear St, 
Thomas’s bells, and as to going to church, it was no 
good at all, tor I could not hear a word.” Woat an 
honest confession of the popular idea of worship, 
that it stands in the hearing of words and sounds, 
The true Friend is satistied that the worship of 
God, like his kingdom, ‘Is not in word, but in 
power.” 

This whole matter of singing the Gospel as a 
means of instructing, impressing and converting 
souls may be seriously called in question, and its 
advocates asked to present its justification. Did 
Paul make a mistake when he preached the word 
alone, and did not sing it as a means of savin 
sinners? Did he fail in giving the right, or the ful 
charge of Timothy when he commanded him to 
“ Preach the word.” There is not an intimation 
that it would ever be the duty of the Church to 
sing the Gospel in connection with the preaching 
of it.— Christian Instructor (Presbyterian). 


Very precious is the presence of men and women 
who, though descending to the grave, are ascend- 
ing God’s holy hill of Zion. Surely they merit 
double honor! Righteousness crowns their silver 
locks. They are more than pieces of antiquity; 
they are also patterns of a ripe Coristianity. As 
gracious examples, they deserve study and are 
worthy of imitation. They are indispensable to 
society’s welfare and the Church’s best life and de- 
velopment. Humanity cannot do without old age 
in its purest and richest form. —Presbyterian, 


A correspondent forwards the following infor- 
mation :— 

Paul Boulanger, late accountant general of the 
St. Petersburg and Moscow Ruilway, a few weeks 
since was summoned to St. Petersburg, where he 
was informed that all he had done in aiding the 
exiled Duchobrotzi (who are sometimes called 
“ Russian Quakers”) was known to the police, who 
had copies of all his correspondence; and that he 
had been corresponding with Tolstoi and Tchert- 
koff. He was ordered to quit Russia within cer 
tain days. He went back, cleared up his affuirs, 
and had to leave Moscow with his wife and five 
children. The railway people ventured to show 
him sympathy by a public farewell; and they put 
on a parlor car to take the family to Warsaw or to 
the frontier. 


To be right is more honorable to nations, as well 
as individuals, than to be victorious in battle. The 
Turk was victorious in his war with Greece, but 
the world hisses its contempt, and will be too glad 
when the day comes that the tables are turn 
It may be that war with Spain must come, but woe 
to the authors of wanton provocations to war! The 
sword of the Almighty will surely overtake them 
at last.— Chr. Instructor. 


In keeping with this, the words of President 
McKinley will not soon perish : 

To a friend who told him that nine-tenths of the 
people were in favor of this war, the President 
said: “ But the people are not responsible. I am. 
If they were responsible they would wish to avoid 
it.” 

“ But,” said the President’s friend, “every wat 
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jn this country has made a President of the United | So far as they are of the immediate putting forth 
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- pt to be, their 
peformance becomes of that perfunctory order 
which cannot be called service. So far as the 
call to labor is inferred from the object in view, 
rather than derived from Him who puts forth 
his own secret commissions and open workers, 
it is unauthorized. 

The other conception of a Yearly Meeting 
refers man to the Head of the Church for his 
work. It wants a simple organization—just 
enough to band members together in upholding 
and obeying the one principle of Christian labor. 
It would leave one’s special service as a matter 
of individual faithfulness to the voice of the 
true Employer. 

In the one case members are directed to work, 
in the other to Him who is the authority and 
spring of every man’s right work. If, accord- 
ingly, the Cause of Peace, or the Protection of 
Animals or of Children, be laid upon a man’s 
heart, that becomes his service, and a service 
that is in the freedom of the Spirit. No man or 
meeting has appointed him, but the Spirit has 
called him. Better and richer work should thus 
follow. Others similarly led may join him in 
combined efforts. Sometimes a concern may 
cover a whole meeting. So that the Master is 
kept in view as the direct employer, a blessed 
service results. But, whether single-handed, or 
with a few sympathizers, or with a united Church, 
one thus goes forth to labor, the single Author- 
ity is the same, until withdrawn. The Church 
emphasizes that Authority, the members are 
directed to Him for their marching or waiting 
orders, and the meeting exists fur holding men 
tothat Authority. Such is the ideal for a Church 
having Christ as its “ Head over all things.” 

We can point to no existing type of either of 
the two conceptions in its purity—whether a 
Yearly Meeting organized for employments, or 
one gathered for the Employer, leaving all em- 
ployments to Him to assign. We can say of no 
existing body under our name that it means 
activity quite regardless of the Spirit’s author- 
ity, or of another that it includes no stated de- 
partments of delegated services. Some such are 
necessary for the holding of the body together 
as a testimony-bearer to the one Spirit. Some 
such are indispensable as channels fur the put- 
ting forth of life in the cause of Truth and right- 
eousness. 

But it is believed to be pertinent to the signs 
of the times to ask, Whether a church ought to 
go very far in usurping the employment work 
of Christ himself? Whether its eye ought not 
to be so single to the Master as to incite that of 
its members daily to be single to the same Mas- 
ter for their work and service? Whether a 
membership thus banded to be “ workers to- 
gether with God,” could not be trusted with its 
philanthropic work “as every man hath re- 
ceived a gift?” Whether all righteous concerns 
should be bound in under ecclesiastical author- 
ity, so that unofficial faithfulness shoulda be stig- 
matized as a side-issue. Of course, where the 
true principle of religious labor is compromised, 
the Society has a responsibility to correct the 
mode which violates the principle. And “The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the proph- 
ets.” But no individual or combined interest 
carried on under the drawings of Christian 
Truth and life can be a side-issue. To be such, 
it would have to be aside from the spirit of Him 
who said, “Apart from Me ye can do nothing.” 
















Items Concerning the Society. 

If it had continued until now on the same plane 
and in thesame spirit as during the first forty years, 
Quakerism would have swept the world and given 
a death-biow to formal religion Am. Friend. 





A recent communication from a young man in 
business in this city contains these words : “ Let no 
young man be ashamed of his Quaker training. 
He will find, in the business world, that much is 
expected of a Friend, and that in spite of good na- 
tured joking, there is a real respect shown for what 
our Society stands for. I consider my member- 
ship in this Society, from a business standpoint, a 
precious heritage. Having let people know that I 
was a Friend, where opportunity offered, I have 
been excused often, without question, from doing 
many things which I would have been expected to 
enter into, if I had not been a member of this or 
some other Evangelical Society. The fact that one 
has let his business associates know in what direc- 
tion his sympathies lie is a great help tohim. They 
are the first ones to notice any lapse on his part, 
and often do not hesitate to call his attention to it.” 





Bishop McCabe gave a very pointed charge last 
week to four young ministers whom he was admit- 
ting to full membership in the Methodist Confer- 
ence. After much relating to personal habits, he 
said: “ If ever there comes a time in your ministry 
that you change your creed, please change your 
church. There are enough churches to suit every 
belief, and if ever you tire of the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of this grand old church, be honest and join 
somewhere else. Jt is not a very great loss to us to 
lose a minister who does not believe in our doctrines.” 





The next session of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing is appointed to be held at Fourth and Arch Sts., 
on the 18th instant at 104. M. The Select Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, on Seventh-day 
preceding, being the 16th instant, at the same hour 
and place. 
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There appear to be two theories under which 
Yearly Meetings of professed Friends are now 
conducted. 

The one appears to view a Yearly Meeting and 
subordinate meetings as employment agencies for 
the work of its members in promoting the Di- 
vine kingdom on earth. One cause after another, 
appealing to Christian sympathies, is drawn in 
as a department of the Yearly Meeting’s care, is 
set off as the charge of a Committee, the report 
of its operations is considered at the year’s end, 
and the work again handed on. Such causes as 
Peace, Missions, First-day Schools, Evangelical 
Work, Temperance, Education, Correspondence, 
Christian Endeavor, Western Indians, Freed- 
men, Social Purity, have so accumulated on the 
hands of Yearly Meetings, with always more in 
sight knocking at their doors, that the former 
conception of a Friends’ Yearly Meeting seems 
lost in the one word Work, and the meetings 
transformed into conventions. The urgency of 
such multiplicity of subjects or departments 
crowds the annual convocation into methods of 
quick dispatch, and the general savor and be- 
avior of the congregation becomes increasingly 
that of political assemblies. 

All such causes have humane or Christian 
objects in view, and we would not for a moment 
impugn the motives of those who entertain them. 





‘ 


A well-balanced religious body or Christian 
disciple gives equal weight to the spiritual hear- 
ing and the practical doing. “Come, let us go 
up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house 
of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of 
his ways, and we will walk in his paths.” “ There- 
fore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man that built his house upon a rock.” “ Be 
ye doers of the Word, and not hearers only, de- 
ceiving your own selves.” ‘“ My sheep hear my 
voice, and they follow me.” “If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 


In this connection it seems but fair to give 
place to the concern of an interested Friend, 
in reference to a letter from England which ap- 
peared in this periodical week before last, en- 
titled, “ The Root of Christian Reform.” While 
agreeing with the writer in the root of the mat- 
ter, he laments his appearing to assume that 
those members of the Society who engage in 
combined effurts to promote moral reforms, are 
doing so from unworthy motives, and not from 
“ The principle of life in subjection of self.” Un- 
der this ban, as “ side-issues,’ would come “ The 
recent effort of our Meeting for Sufferings, and 
others, to stem the tide of war; the work of our 
Tract Association and Bible Association, and 
our mission to the New York Indians.” It is 
believed that “a hearty, living concern for the 
cause of Truth, and all that belongs to it,” so 
far from leading its recipients to despise or con- 
demn “ temperance, peace, and the obligations 
of property, and such moral questions as are in 
themselves of no small importance,” will have 
just the contrary effect. 





We believe the sympathy of our Yearly Meet- 
ing is open to the wants and condition of its 
young people, and desires to recognize all right 
ways of responding to such a concern as was 
recently communicated to us by a young man: 

“IT will not undertake to discuss,” he says, 
“that large question of what our Society as a 
body should do to help the young men, but will 
only say that no religious organization which 
does not understand the temptations, and act- 
ively sympathize with its younger members, and 
trust them with responsibility, can ever expect 
to help them much toward a better life; and 
a religious body which would, “ as a whole, pur- 
sue a policy along this line, I know would draw 
to it the sympathy and help of many of those 
who now render it only a half-hearted allegi- 
ance.” 

Were we indeed organized as an employment 
organization, and not for a direct gathering 
unto Him whose right it is to dispense to each 
his employment, there might be no lack of ap- 
pointments for meetings to hand out to the in- 
experienced for their training and encourage- 
ment. But our organization, being compara- 
tively simple, is far from embracing appoint- 
ments enough to go round. And it seems in- 
tended that there shall be no more offices than 
enough to hold together members whose pro- 
fession is to seek their work, not from a Church, 
but from its Head. If faithful to his living 
Head, every member will be divinely anointed, 
if not humanly appointed, for the service unto 
which He calls him. “ There is one, even Christ 
Jesus, that can speak to thy condition.” Aud 
in testimony for that authority for labor or for 
waiting, are we banded together. Help is laid 
on One that is mighty, and the Society’s help 
can carry its young no farther than to commend 
them to the receiving of the one Helper. But 


